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FOREWORD 


OR some time the phrase “liturgical movement” has been 
entering with increasing frequency into current speech. 
Now the term “liturgical apostolate” bids fair to super- 
sede it. In all cases, even where the significance of the 
phrases is of the vaguest for those employing them, the 
words are meant to stand for some sort of liturgical awakening among 
the Catholics of the country. It is for the furtherance of such an 
awakening that we, the editors of Orate Fratres, are herewith launching 
a liturgical review upon the stream of Catholic life among the English- 
speaking peoples. In this first number of the review, it will not be out 
of place to say a word about our aim, our hopes, and the general outlook 








as it appears to us. 

The Aim. Our general aim is to develop a better understanding of 
the spiritual import of the liturgy, an understanding that is truly 
sympathetic. This means that we are not aiming at a cold scholastic 
interest in the liturgy of the Church, but at an interest that is more 
thoroughly intimate, that seizes upon the entire person, touching not only 
intellect but also will, heart as well as mind. Should we choose, we 
could express this aim in words borrowed variously from the different 
pronouncements of recent popes, from the first encyclicals of the saintly 
Pius X down to the recent encyclical on the feast of Christ the King, 
the entire context of which shows how intimate a concern its subject- 
matter is to the heart of its author, the reigning Vicar of Christ, Pius XI. 

A sympathetic understanding of the liturgy is one that will affect 
the actual life of the Catholic. The liturgical life is essential to the 
Catholic, for without a minimum participacion in it he can not be a 
faithful child of the Church. This participation in the liturgical life of 
the Church admits of increase in its intensity as well as in its individual 
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and corporate extent. An increase in all of these ways is our aim in 
promoting the liturgical apostolate; and should prove a natural result of 
the efforts expended on Orate Fratres, if these efforts will be at all blessed 
with success. 

A better understanding of and participation in the liturgical worship 
of the Church, should affect both the individual spiritual life of the 
Catholic and the corporate life of the natural social units of the Church, 
the parishes, so properly called the cells of the corporate organism which 
is the entire living Church, the mystic body of Christ. Growth in all 
of these is included in the aims we have set for ourselves in bringing 
out Orate Fratres. 

The Hopes. What are our hopes, and on what are they based? Our 
hopes are simply that our efforts may be blessed with some success. We 
hope that the interest aroused in the liturgy will be primarily spiritual; 
that the liturgy may be recognized more universally as being what Pius X 
so happily called it when he characterized it as the primary and indis- 
pensable source of the true Christian spirit. Our hopes are therefore 
based, like our efforts, on the possibility that many persons may find in 
the liturgy the first answer to the intimate need of their souls for a 
closer contact and union with the spiritual and the divine. 

Our hopes, indeed, do not exclude other aspects of the liturgy, all 
ot which may combine and should combine to emphasize its essential 
function in the spiritual life. Many and varied interests meet in the 
liturgy. The latter is a great mine of the widest cultural life. There 
are the literary, musical, artistic, historical, even ethnological and archeo- 
logical aspects, all of which are worth fostering, and all of which are 
replete with interest and value in life. Our hopes are also for a better 
appreciation of these aspects of the liturgy, but always in subordination 
to the more fundamental aspect, that of the spiritual import, which is 
its true essential nature. Should any of the secondary aspects and 
interests break away from their proper relation to the real nature of the 
liturgy, that is, should any one of them cease to be a way of leading to 
the latter or of revealing the latter, and should that result occur by 
reason of our efforts, we should have to confess to the keenest disappoint- 
ment of our hopes, if not to complete failure. 

Our hopes are not based on any exaggerated appraisal of our own 
powers or endeavors. A liturgical awakening must come through a 
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sympathetic understanding on the part of the general faithful. All we 
can do is to present the liturgy in the way in which it appears to us, and 
in the way in which it has made its impression on other Catholic minds 
both of the past and of the present. Beyond this we can not go. Further 
results depend on others. A liturgical awakening is necessarily a collec- 
tive event, and therefore needs the co-operation of many. One of our 
hopes is to furnish a common medium of exchange, and to present to all 
the faithful the opportunity of an active exchange of views and impres- 
sions. To this end we extend a cordial invitation to all who feel 
sufficiently interested, to join us in the expression of their beliefs and 
hopes, to offer their suggestions, or to ask for the experiences of others. 
For some time there has been a spiritual leaven at work among our 
Catholics, which has developed in many isolated localities into a growing 
appreciation of the liturgical life. These experiences are valuable to all 
inquiring Catholics, and can furnish the basis of a general co-operative 
endeavor, such as alone will produce tangible results. 

Principally, however, all hopes of success must rest on something 
higher than human effort. There must be no delusion about that. The 
essential aim having to do with the spiritual life of the Catholic soul, all 
human effort is fruitless unless it is blessed by Him who alone gives the 
increase. That He may give an increase, where we and those joining us 
shall in all modesty try to plant and water, is our great hope—a hope 
based primarily on the fact that our endeavors are trying to fulfill the 
inspirations that have so repeatedly come from the mouth of the visible 
representative of Christ here on ezrth. 

The Prospect. Another question: What prospect of success has 
our undertaking? We must say frankly that it is impossible to make 
any predictions. Success in our undertaking, we have indicated, depends 
on the co-operation of the faithful in general, and particularly on the 
readers of Orate Fratres. If that is not forthcoming, our efforts may 
not extend beyond the year which for the present marks the goal of our 
planning. We do not doubt in the least that the cause as such will 
triumph in time. The cause, as has been well said, is “much greater 
than any individual” or body of individuals. Ultimately the liturgical 
movement is bound to come, even should our own efforts not be the 
means of bringing about an approach to it—a possibility that we are for 
the present not contemplating. 
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On the contrary, it seems very probable to us that our efforts will 
answer a more permanent need of the Catholic soul, and then, with the 
grace of God, Orate Fratres may continue indefinitely. Should there be 
a real increase of the seed that we in conjunction with all joining the 
liturgical apostolate in word and action, are planting, the means and 
instruments of the good work should likewise increase. In that case 
there might be a good field for more reviews like ours, or rather for 
liturgical reviews that are more specialized and profound in their study 
and endeavor. Again there should be a fair prospect, then, of seeing a 
liturgical column or question-box become a regular feature of all Catholic 
periodicals, which would be a great step ahead. 

Which of these possibilities will come true, it is now impossible to say. 
No human tongue can tell what are our prospects of success. Only one 
thing we know, and that suffices. The voice of Peter has spoken, and 
spoken repeatedly. And our effort in response to it shall be made as best 
we know how. Further questions of hope and success are distracting 


and useless. THE Epirors. 





THE BISHOP OF THE DIOCESE WRITES TO THE EDITORS: 


With much personal satisfaction and interest I await the pub- 
lication of ORATE FRATRES, an undertaking in which you 
have my heartiest approval, congratulations, and good wishes. 

In promoting an understanding and love for the liturgy of 
the Church, you are contributing very directly to the sanctifica- 
tion of her members, both clerical and lay, and this is not onl 


their greatest need, but also the greatest need of the world. 
Praying God to bless the new magazine and all who in any 
way contribute to its success, I remain, 
Very sincerely yours, 


> Jos. F. Buscn, 
Bishop of St. Cloud. 


























THE LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


DVENT. Advent commemorates the twofold coming of 
Christ, His birth at Bethlehem, and His coming at the 
end of time. The first time, “the desired of all nations” 
came in great humility. He assumed human nature with 
all its frailties and afflictions, in order to effect our cure 
from the dreadful malady of sin. ‘While all things were in quiet silence, 
and the night was in the midst of her course, Thy almighty Word, 
O Lord, leapt down from heaven from Thy royal throne” (Sunday within 
the Octave of Christmas) to the earth deluged in sin, in order to plant 
the royal standard of the cross, and on the cross, by death, to renew the 
face of the earth. At the end of time Christ will come with great power 
and majesty “and shall not keep silence” (Ps. 49, 3). This second 
coming vivifies the faith of Christians, strengthens their love, prompts 
them to despise the world, reminds them that they are but strangers and 





pilgrims, waiting with oil in their lamps for their Bridegroom. 


Advent, however, reminds us not only ef these two personal comings 
of Christ. It reminds us also of the more immediate coming of Christ 
into our own hearts on Christmas Day, and by preparing us for that 
coming in particular, it helps to prepare us for the great final coming. 
The liturgy of Advent recalls to us that we, too, like the patriarchs and 
ancients, must sigh for the Messias, and bids us prepare for His approach- 
ing birth. Christ’s birth is to be a living reality for us on Christmas 
Day; in our own hearts are we to experience the coming of the Redeemer. 
With a great longing should we therefore plead in the words of the 
Church: “Come, O Lord, and tarry not; forgive the sins of Thy people 
Israel” (IV. Sunday). 

In order to prepare us better, Advent keeps before our minds the 
purpose of the first birth of Christ, and of all subsequent Christmas 
celebrations, by vividly portraying the final coming of Christ as Judge, 
when men “shall see the Son of Man coming in a cloud with great power 
and majesty” (I. Sunday). When that time comes, we shall experience 
all the spiritual joys of all the past Christmases. The first coming of 
Christ brought liberation from bondage to our souls, was a resurrection 
to a new life for all men; the last will bring life and resurrection to both 
soul and body. Together body and soul will then reap their abundant 
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harvest, for both now take part in the yearly preparation for Christ’s 
final advent, and both are being purified by a life guided by the expecta- 
tions of faith. “None of them that wait on Thee shall be confounded” 
(I. Sunday). 

First Sunday of Advent. The morning prayer of the ecclesiastical 
year is a solemn consecration to God. “To Thee have I lifted up my 
soul: in Thee, O my God, I put my trust, let me not be ashamed.” These 
words of the Introit of the Mass are repeated in the Offertory, as a 
reminder, extended to us by the Church, that we should offer ourselves 
to God as a preparation for the receiving of Christ in our hearts. “Show, 
O Lord, Thy ways to me: and teach me Thy paths.” 


In order to walk the path of the Lord, we must expel sin and dark- 
ness from our hearts. Aware of our own weakness we turn to the Lord: 
“Stir up, we beseech Thee, O Lord, Thy power and come that from the 
threatening dangers of our sins we may attain by Thy protection to be 
delivered” (Collect). It is sin that causes night and darkness in our 
hearts. But this darkness is about to be dispersed by the approaching 
Christmas. ‘The night is passed, and the day is at hand. Let us, there- 
fore, cast off the works of darkness, and put on the armor of light” 
(Epistle). Indeed, “now is the hour for us to rise from sleep,” and to 
enter strenuously upon the battle against darkness. Ever closer must we 
approach the true Light. Such is the program of Advent, and the pro- 
gram of our whole life. It can be achieved only under the inspiration 
with which the Mass begins: “In Thee, O my God, I put my trust.” 


Nor will the waiting be long. Even now we can heed the call to 
“look up and lift up your heads, because your redemption is at hand” 
(Gospel). Christ is coming, the source of all good. “The Lord will 
give goodness: and our earth shall yield her fruit” (Communion). But 
lest we forget, the note of our own helplessness is again sounded. We 
must prepare ourselves for the fruitful birth of Christ, for the Christmas 
which is to be a special mystic union of ourselves with the Christchild. 
For this no better means are at our disposal than the reception of Christ 
in the Sacrament. And with the whole efficacy of this Source of grace 
poured into our hearts, we can the more fully enter into the prayer of 
the Church “that we may with becoming honor prepare for the approach- 
ing solemnities of our redemption” (Postcommunion). 
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THE LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


Second Sunday of Advent. The Mass of the First Sunday of Advent 
was grave and earnest, anxious about the condition of human nature. 
This note continues the following Sunday; but a week’s meditation 
and preparation has given a confidence resting in God, that is not with- 
out its joy of anticipation. 

The Gospel tells us why we may hope and rejoice. “Art thou He 
that art to come, or look we for another?” ask the disciples of John. 
“Go and relate to John what you have heard and seen. The blind see, 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise again, 
the poor have the gospel preached to them,” is the answer. Without 
God’s grace all human nature is blind, lame, leprous, dead to the true 
life, living in the extreme poverty of sin. But there is hope, for one is 
coming who is “more than a prophet.” With the patience and the 
perseverance of John we resist allurements, overcome ourselves, so that 
we are ready when “God shall come manifestly” (Gradual). 


Hence the liturgy prays so earnestly: “Stir up our hearts, O Lord, 
to prepare the ways of Thine only-begotten Son; that through His com- 
ing we may attain to serve Thee with purified minds” (Collect). Our 
hearts become purified by a deeper penetration into the mysteries which 
our mother the Church places before us in her liturgical worship, by a 
fuller realization of what the Redeemer is to us, and by a proper con- 
tempt for all else. 

Therefore the Church exhorts us: ‘“‘Arise, O Jerusalem, and stand 
on high, and behold the joy that cometh to thee from thy God” (Com- 
munion). We have, indeed, cause for joy in looking forward. We 
shall be cured of all blindness, lameness, and deafness of heart, through 
the loving ministrations of Him who is to come. “Thou wilt turn, O 
God, and bring us to life, and Thy people shall rejoice in Thee” (Offer- 
tory). 

Nor is this joy for each one of us alone. “Rejoice, ye Gentiles, with 
His people. And again: Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles; and magnify 
Him, all ye people,” cries St. Paul in the Epistle. The messianic salvation 
is for all peoples, both Jews and Gentiles. The new Jerusalem is to be 
truly a Church Catholic. As Jew and Gentile were to be united in the 
bond of love under Christ, so must we now be united to all men by the 
bonds of love and harmony. The rooting out of all traces of enmity 
from our hearts is one of the most important steps in preparing ourselves 
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for the coming salvation of the Christchild, who is to be born anew and 
more fully in our own hearts. ‘Now the God of patience and of com- 
fort grant you to be of one mind one towards another, according to Jesus 
Christ. . . . . Wherefore receive one another, as Christ also 
hath received you unto the honor of God.” 

Third Sunday of Advent. <A ray of light has already entered our 
hearts, and has given us cause to rejoice. With the increasing penance 
and preparation, our impatience also increases, the impatience of love; 
and on the third Sunday, the Gaudete (Rejoice) Sunday, the faithful 


soul can contain herself no longer. She bursts out in an exultant note of 


joy: 


“Rejoice in the Lord always:” sings out the Introit, “again I say, 
rejoice. Let your modesty be known to all men: for the Lord is nigh.” 
The same statement begins the Epistle of the day. The promise of the 
Redeemer must animate us as it did the patriarchs of old, and fill us with 
joy. Our joy must indeed be ever modest and humble, but still we must 
let it “be known to all men.” We are then promised “the peace of God,” 
the noblest, most precious Christmas gift we could desire. This “peace 
of God, which surpasseth all understanding” will be granted to us on 
the condition that we “keep our minds and hearts in Christ Jesus, our 
Lord,” and that “in everything, by prayer and supplication, with thanks- 
giving,” we let our “petitions be made known to God.” Ardently do we 
therefore pray to God: “Incline Thine ear to our prayers, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord; and enlighten the darkness of our minds by the grace of 
Thy visitation” (Collect). 

“Stir up, O Lord, Thy might, and come to save us,” our prayer 
again rings in the Alleluia verse; and the echo comes to us from the 
Gospel: “There hath stood one in the midst of you, whom you know 
not.” Many times has there been a voice crying to us: ‘Make straight 
the way of the Lord,” but it has been for us “‘a voice crying in the 
wilderness,” and like the Jews of old we did not recognize or follow it. 
How often have we not ignored this voice coming to us in the persons 
of our neighbors, whom we offended; how often have we not failed to 
recognize this voice crying to us in the person of God’s poor and afflicted! 
We must henceforth make straight the way of our heart, and follow the 
voice of God from wheresoever it calls. St. John should be our model in 
this; and we shall do well to imitate him in his humility. ‘The same is 
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THE LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


he that shall come after me, who is preferred before me; the latchet of 
whose shoe I am not worthy to loose.” Humility is the cornerstone of 
the edifice of virtue; it is the prop that will make us strong. It alone 
will give us the courage and confidence to repeat the words of the Com- 
munion verse: “Say to the fainthearted, take courage and fear not: 
behold our God will come, and will save us.” 

Fourth Sunday of Advent. The holy feast of Christmas is near. 
The ardent longing of the Church for her Messias and Redeemer becomes 
more pronounced, almost impetuous. The special fasts of the Ember 
days have lent a keener edge to all her expectations. “Drop down dew, 
ye heavens, from above, and let the clouds rain the just,” she exclaims 
in the Introit, in a tone of sublime assurance. 

The first Sunday of Advent emphasized penance, the second Sunday 
hope of the coming of the Redeemer, the third Sunday joy at the com- 
ing; and now, on the fourth Sunday, there is an intense longing that even 
anticipates its object. The suspense, to which the expectant soul has 
been subjected, is broken by the Christmas carol, “the heavens show 
forth the glory of God,” chanted in the Introit of the Mass. The ardent 
expectation becomes a stirring appeal: “Stir up Thy might, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord, and come: and succour us with great power; that by the 
help of Thy grace the indulgence of Thy mercy may accelerate what our 
sins impede” (Collect). This is the principal petition of the Sunday. 
It fulfills the Gospel exhortation to prepare the way for the Lord, here 
reduced to the form of a prayer. 

“And all flesh shall see the salvation of God” (Gospel), for “the 
Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon him” (Gradual). The long- 
ing and expectation of the patriarchs of old is about to receive its reward 
—‘they shall see the salvation of God.” Also we, who have persevered 
in our preparation, will see our salvation. ‘Come, O Lord, and tarry 
not,” the Church prays in the Alleluia verse; and she finds her immediate 
answer in the Offertory and Communion verses which announce the 
Mother of God. “Behold a Virgin shall conceive and bear a Son: and 
His name shall be called Emmanuel.” 

“The Lord shall come, go forth to meet him,” the Church sings in 
one of the antiphons of Vespers. ‘Go forth to meet him,” by preparing 
in your hearts the way of the Lord. “Prepare ye the way of the Lord: 
make straight His paths: every valley shall be filled, and every mountain 
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and hill shall be brought low, and the crooked shall be made straight, 
and the rough ways plain.” Give ear to the voice of St. John the 
Baptist in the Gospel. Remove every obstacle in your heart that may 
prevent the entrance of the divine Infant. “Every valley shall be filled”: 
make reparation for all omissions, negligences and transgressions. All 
the hills and mountains of pride and vainglory, self-exaltation and con- 
ceit must be brought low by the practice of the virtue of humility. The 
crooked ways of deceit and duplicity must be made straight, and the 
rough ways of anger and revenge must be made plain by patience and 
meekness. Only then can we cry to the Lord: “Come, O Lord, and 
tarry not.” Only then can we say that the mangers of our hearts are 
ready; only then can we expect to “see the salvation,” the Emmanuel, 
the blessed fruit of the womb of the Virgin Mother; only then can we 
hope to receive Him into the lowly inn of our heart. 

Christmas. “Gloria in excelsis Deo—Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace to men of good will.” After the vigil of Christmas, 
vibrating with but one thought, the great event about to happen, the 
long expected day arrives. “Gloria in excelsis Deo!” The angelic hymn 
sounds especially solemn today. The chanting angels surround the altar, 
as they surrounded the crib at Bethlehem, and with us they give thanks 
for the accomplishment of the great mystery—the Incarnation of the 
Son of God. Angels and men, heaven and earth, praise the kindness of 
God, and the true peace given to men. “Venite adoremus—Come, let 
us adore,” “for the Lord is born to us” (Introit I]. Mass). God the 
Father Himself gives the testimony: “Thou art My Son, this day have 
I begotten Thee” (Introit I. Mass). With Joseph and Mary we pay 
homage to the “Word made flesh,” when It appears on the altar in holy 
Mass, and enters our heart in holy Communion. The new-born Infant 
is for us at the same time Victor, King, and Judge, who shall come again 
in great power and majesty, but who now permits us to anticipate that 
great day and fills us with joy and gratitude at the victory over sin and 
eternal death. 

“In Him was life, and the life was the light of men: and the light 
shineth in darkness, and the darkness did not comprehend it” (Gospel III. 
Mass). Christ is the light which gradually dispelled the darkness of 
Advent, the light which made the holy night to shine forth with bright- 
ness, the “glad tidings of great joy” announced by the angels, against 
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which “the gentiles raged and the people devised vain things” (Introit I. 
Mass). The soul that is still enveloped in the darkness of sin will not 
comprehend the Light, for Christ, the Child of Bethlehem, born of Mary, 
will not enter that soul. In the celebration of “the mysteries of the 
Nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ” (Postcommunion I. Mass) by means 
of the eucharistic sacrifice, the divine light rises in our soul. “A light 
shall shine upon us this day,” is the Introit the Church chants in the 
second Mass. In an Alleluia verse she lovingly calls us: “Come, ye 
Gentiles, and adore the Lord: for this day a great light hath descended 
upon the earth” (III Mass). Christ, the light, the Sun “that shines 


upon this day,” is in possession of our hearts. “Grant, we beseech Thee, 
Almighty God, that we, who are bathed in the new light, Thy Word made 
flesh, may show forth in our actions that which by faith shineth in our 
minds” (Collect I Mass). We are become children of the Light, and 
should lead a life of light, thus becoming “worthy to attain to His 
fellowship” (Postcommunion I Mass). St. Paul in the Epistle of the 
first Mass gives us an admonition for this way of light. He had experi- 
enced in his heart the night and darkness of Advent. The Savior 
Himself appeared to Paul and dispelled the darkness. There was night 
in his soul no longer, but bright light. He exhorts us to live a life of 
light: “We should live soberly, and justly and godly, looking for the 
blessed hope.” This blessed hope, the brightness of the true Light, has 
entered our hearts, the Sun has dispelled the darkness. Christmas is for 
us not a pastoral idyll or an emotion; it is a reality: our hearts are the 
throne of the “Prince of Peace.” 


CUTHBERT GOEB, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey 











GREGORY AND PIUS, FATHERS OF LITURGY 


ATHER OF LITURGIES” is a title historical tradition 
often gives Pope Gregory the Great. Many another title 
might have been pitched upon: Gregory was the valiant 
hero of a hundred wars. History, however, seems willing 
to pass these by and to present Gregory to the world as 

one whose signal distinction is in his efforts for the liturgy. “Gregory, 

Consul of God,” the scroll of the Muse seems to read, “did many things 

well, but the greatest was this: the sour paste of paganism he quickened 

through the ferment of the liturgy.” 

Despite the folly of predictions, it is our purpose to point out 
reasons which lead one to envisage the name of Pius X graven with 
Gregory’s on that same shrine of the liturgy. Although many classes in 
the Church now acclaim Pius as the special champion of their special 
interests, I can imagine Clio slowly fashioning her legend something after 
this manner: “Pius of the People, great in many things, was greatest 
in this: the corrupting mass of neo-paganism he sweetened through the 





leaven of the liturgy.” 

Caution warns us that in a “lightning sketch” of a crowded scene 
there is danger of misrepresentation. Brevity makes for exaggeration. 
Other dangers attend an effort to present together in twin frames scenes 
between which long centuries have intervened. Nevertheless, let us call 
up the pictures of Gregory and of Pius. 

With the early Spring of the year 590, the yellow Tiber rose in 
angry floods. These abating, there came a plague, so that the city pre- 
sented a spectacle of “‘the whole people struck by the sword of God’s 
anger, smitten down by sudden death.”: While attempting flight from 
this city of death, there was arrested one day a certain monk, of middle 
age, with flushed face and tawny beard. He was hurried to St. Peter’s. 
The papal garments replaced the pilgrim’s cloak; the Fisherman’s ring 
was set on his finger. The Church had a pontiff: Gregory blessed the 
city and the world which sorely needed all the benediction he could call 
upon them. 

Politically the whole world was at sixes and sevens. The peace of 
Rome, which stood for governmental stability, rather than the absence 


1 St. Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum, X, i: quoted in Mann, Life of 
Gregory, p. 42 
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GREGORY AND PIUS 


of frontier warfare, had all but disappeared. Imperial weakness, now 
radiating from Constantinople instead of Rome, was gradually surrender- 
ing the Eastern provinces, civilization’s fairest flowering. The Western 
provinces were already barbarians’ spoils. Spain was possessed by the 
Visigoths. From the Pyrenees, northward to the sea, eastward to the 
far Danube, roamed the Franks, Catholic in name, all but pagan in fact, 
a people in constant turmoil. Distant England’s ancient civilization and 
church were dying embers; the island was a stronghold of barbarism. 
North Africa had become the home of the Vandals, whose name has 
passed into a proverb. In the nearer sky was the smoke that attended 
the ravages of the Avars, wandering in Illyricum and Venetia. Nearly 
all the rest of Italy was coming under the terrible domination of the 
trampling Lombards. The papacy was being beaten by barbarians’ 
hammers on the anvil of imperial inactivity. 

Morally, even socially, the shadows were almost as dark. Paganism 
held still undisputed sway over vast portions of society. In the Christian 
fold itself, Nestorius and Eutyches still lived in their ravening errors. 
The patriarch of Constantinople was even then threatening the sad break 
that later cut off unnumbered millions from the Church of Christ. The 
Visigoths of Spain, and the Vandals of Africa, added to their barbarity 
the scourge of heresy: the former were Arian, the latter, Donatists for 
all Augustine’s pleadings. In Illyricum was a stubborn heresy we know 
as the Three Chapters. Of the “unteachable” Lombards, Gregory says: 
“Our multitudinous people withered before them. Cities were depopu- 
lated, churches burnt, monasteries destroyed, and 
the land cleared of its owners. Where before there were crowds of men, 
there now roam beasts of the field” (Dialogues III, 38). Such was the 
world Gregory blessed that day. 

As pacifier of the barbarians, as patriot, savior, and ruler of his 
country, as general, as statesman, as canonist, as missionary guiding the 
conversion of England, as monk crystallizing the western form of 
monasticism, as author, landed-proprietor, father of the poor, as pontiff 
fearlessly defending his vested rights,—in these characters was Gregory 
great. Does his figure not dominate the papacy for ages? Still he is 
pre-eminently liturgist. Why? Because he knew—and history has come 
to know—that all other activities touch only the external weal of the 
Church. The liturgical spirit is the inmost life, the heart-beat of the 
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mystical body of Christ. To that body, stripped and wounded, raiment 
was needful, wine and oil for its wounds, more needful; but soundness 
must come through the pulsing veins. It was Gregory’s central aim to 
infuse Christ, our “newness of Life,” into his world through the liturgy. 
His Book on the Pastoral Charge, mirroring his liturgical and ascetical 
ideals, spread to the ends of the earth the spirit he breathed at Rome, 
where, through his devotion to the “stational masses,” he brought the 
entire city into participation in his own Mass. The missal he revised, 
even the sequence of the Mass itself he changed. Fittingly is our music 
called Gregorian for his unsparing efforts in its codification and good 
rendition. History gratefully records his liturgical instructions for the 
infant church in England. Even the separated Greeks attribute to him 
their Mass of the Presanctified, one of the most beautiful formulae in 
which God is worshipped. Above all else, Gregory is a “Father of 
Liturgies.” 

When Guiseppe Sarto, Pius X, mounted the papal throne in August 
1903, he looked out over a world, which, under a veneer of peace, was 
seething with revolution. Indeed revolution can aptly stand as the 
symbol of modern times. Our era was born, at the opening of the 
sixteenth century, in a triple revolution, commercial, industrial, and 
religious. Columbus and Vasco de Gama forever changed the world 
from an orbis terrarum—a circle of lands, to an orbis marium—a circle 
of seas. Thereupon commerce broke from the Mediterranean routes, and 
effected a complete economic revolt. When Richard Arkwright and his 
fellows first set up factories, their machinery wrought the fetters of our 
modern type of slavery, capitalism. Luther, kindling a fire to burn a 
papal bull, fired a religious revolt that has meant for millions the total 
rejection of the claims of Christ. The interplay of these three revolu- 
tionary tendencies had resulted at the opening of the twentieth century 
in a state of society more anarchistic and more godless, perhaps, than had 
existed since Gregory’s far-off accession. National unrest was the 
domestic condition of the nations; absolute international anarchy, their 
social status. Whole peoples were held in subjection for exploitation. 
Pius lived just long enough to see the fruitage of this, almost the entire 
world engulfed in a war men called Armageddon, the end of all. 
Morally, primary education was godless, not only in non-Catholic lands, 
but in Catholic ones, even in Rome itself. The modern cult of science 
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had, as a sequel, a cult of pseudo-science for the further rejection of 
revelation. In the Church’s nurseries, the seminaries, there lurked a 
heresy called Modernism, which, by restating dogmatic truth, threatened 
the very existence of Christianity. Christ had had His day; the swing 
was back to Mammon. The Vicar of Christ faced neo-paganism. Pius’ 
survey showed him the world everywhere “falling away from and for- 
saking God.” ‘To this, therefore,” he continues, “must we direct all 
our efforts, to bring the race of men under the dominion of Christ: when 
once this is done, it will have already returned to God Himself” (In- 
augural Encyclical E Supremi). His purpose Pius symbolized in the 
words of Paul: “Instaurare omnia in Christo—to bring all things as to 
a head in Christ.” 

Eleven years later, as the Church was entering upon a springtime 
unparalleled, Pius relinquished his charge. Modernism was swept from 
the temple, Catholicism in France and elsewhere wondrously revived, 
standards of seminary studies vastly improved. The Biblical Commis- 
sion and Biblical Institute were set up; the restoration of Jerome’s text of 
the Vulgate and the codification of canon law were begun. The missions 
had advanced in a remarkable manner. Bishops, clerical students, 
scholars, canonists, neophytes—all bewailed their pope. Because he died 
pleading for peace, he is often called the Pope of Peace. 

Gradually, however, the world is coming to realize that in none of 
these endeavors, but in the promotion of liturgy and liturgical life among 
priests and people, Pius X placed his fullest trust for winning the nations 
for Christ. When he said at the opening of his reign that “the active 
participation in the most holy mysteries, and in the public and solemn 
prayer of the Church, is the primary and indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit” (Motu proprio of Nov. 22, 1903) people did not at 
once realize the full import of such weighty words. Soon they saw the 
vigorous battles he waged for the return to Gregorian music, so that the 
entire community, sharing in the singing, might thereby be sanctified. 
They saw decree after decree issue from the Vatican. Now the breviary 
psalter is restored, now feasts and ferias readjusted, now commissions set 
up the world over to square the breviary lessons with demonstrable facts, 
now the Missal undergoes revision. Early Communion for children and 
daily Communion for all he warmly advocated, because Communion, 
received at Mass, is at once the most active participation in the Church’s 
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worship of God, and the fullest realization of St. Paul’s: “Ye are 
Christ’s and Christ is God’s.” If any doubts remained that Pius really 
sought the revival of Christianity through the liturgy, those doubts 
might well have been banished by his exhortations for liturgical instruc- 
tion. “If the faithful were well instructed,” he says, speaking of the 
liturgy, in the preface to his catechism, “and celebrated the feasts in the 
spirit intended by the Church, there would be a notable revival and 
increase of faith, piety, and religious instruction: the entire life of the 
Christian would thereby become better and stronger.” 

Such teachings did not go unheeded. With new insight into its 
mission of general sanctification, with new knowledge of its social 
potentialities, churchmen in many lands turned again to the study and 
living of the Catholic liturgy. There has resulted a mighty movement 
attended by all the fruits foretold, notable increase in faith, piety, and a 
deeper, fuller consciousness of the Christian life. To point out one single 
instance: the children’s mass at the Eucharistic Congress, when some 
sixty thousand children sang the choral parts in Gregorian plainsong. 

“The liturgy,” said Pius, “is the fountainhead of Christian life.” 
The Church drinks of this fountain, and finds her vigor marvelously 
increased, her forces multiplied. She presses forward for the subjugation 
of all men to the sweet yoke of Jesus of Nazareth. 

These are among the considerations which lead one to link together 
as Fathers of Liturgy, Gregory the First, called the Great, and Pius the 
Tenth, perhaps sometime to be known by that same epithet. 


GERALD ELLarp, §. J. 
St. Louis University 
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PARTICIPATION IN THE MASS! 


HERE is no doubt that some persons attend Mass on Sun- 
days only because the command of the Church binds them 
thereto under pain of mortal sin. It is not a far stretch 
to claim that for many of these the whole meaning of the 
Mass is precisely this: Mass is something that must be 

attended to once a week. Others may connect the obligation of attend- 

ing Mass with the wider one of keeping holy the Sunday. Mass is then 
for them a special act of religion, of prayer and devotion, or an occasion 





for reciting special prayers, addressing special petitions, to God. 

Many Catholics really do use the Mass as an occasion for reciting 
some private prayers, entering upon some favorite devotion of their own, 
as a casual observation on any Sunday in almost any Catholic church will 
show. The mention of this fact is in no way meant to discredit the 
religion of these people or to attack their good faith. On the contrary, 
only a firm conviction and a deep sense of religious duty can produce 
the crowds that swarm to our churches every Sunday. It is with a mind 
bent on rendering the homage of adoration to God, to Christ, bent on 
asking for needed graces and favors, especially such as are spiritual in 
nature, on giving due thanks and praise to the Lord their God, that the 
persons flocking to the Sunday Masses recite one, two, or three rosaries 
while attending a Mass, read litanies and other prayers from their books, 
recite the Angelus and the morning prayers, or even follow the devotional 
prayers set down in their books for recitation during Mass. In the latter 
case, however, as often as not, the prayers are not read parallel with the 
prayers and actions of the priest at Mass. The devotions read may be too 
short in parts, or too long, so that the well-meaning soul may during the 
Mass of the priest even recite two whole sets of Mass prayers, or again 
only part of one. 


Should all these constitute the best and most approved methods of 
attending holy Mass? Can Mass be properly attended, or best attended, 
in mental separation, even isolation, from the progress of the priest’s 
actions and prayers at the altar? Our answer is at present conditional. 
If the priest is simply going through a prescribed form of nrayer, the 


1 This article is the first chapter of a proposed pamphlet on The Liturgicat 
Sacrifice, which may appear as Series I, No. 3, of the Popular Liturgical Library. 
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general benefits of which are to be passively received by, externally 
bestowed upon, the faithful that are present and in good disposition, 
then any sort of devotional attitude at holy Mass may be reckoned not 
only proper, but as good as the best. If, however, the priest is in any 
way acting as the spokesman, the leader, of the people, if the action 
of the Mass also includes co-operation, in any form, by the people, then 
there can be only one best form of attending Mass, namely a form that 
will really be an assisting at the action of the Mass. 

Imagine a small groups of men that have decided to interview the 
governor of their state in a body, in order to present their congratula- 
tions and good wishes on the occasion of some work that was recently 
brought to a successful close, or to petition his services in furthering a 
certain proposal they might lay before him. The members of the group 
choose a spokesman, who is to talk and act for them. They go to the 
office of the governor, and are admitted to a waiting room. When the 
governor enters, the spokesman announces the purpose of the interview 
and in well-chosen words expresses the sentiments and good wishes of 
the group, or presents their petition. The speaker, moreover, will not 
fail to emphasize that his sentiments are shared by the entire group and 
that all of them subscribe to what he is saying. What, under such 
circumstances, would you think, if you saw one of the group sitting in 
a corner chair asleep, another reading a paper taken from his pocket, 
another figuring out the money accounts of the last several days and 
making jottings in a small note-book, and still another studiously examin- 
ing a painting on the wall? What would the governor think if he saw 
these things, and how would he feel? 

That is precisely what many persons attending Mass are doing, pro- 
vided the priest in celebrating the Mass is in any way speaking and acting 
in the name of those present. If he is really the leader in a collective 
action that should be performed also by the people in union with the 
priest, then such persons are, as it were, privately reading a newspaper 
or figuring their accounts while the appointed spokesman is talking for 
them. Were it not for their good intentions, their actions might even 
be a mockery of the holy action being enacted in their presence. In 
order, now, to convince ourselves that the Mass is meant to be such a 
collective action, we need only examine the official text that the priest 
himself must follow in celebrating the Mass. 
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PARTICIPATION IN THE MASS 


At various times the priest enters upon various prayers of the Mass 
with the exhortation: “Oremus—Let us pray!” This exhortation is 
addressed to the people, who are thereby invited to join heart and mind 
in the prayer which the priest recites. No wonder, then, that the priest 
recites this prayer in the plural number. He uses the pronouns we and 
us and our, and is speaking not only for himself but also for the people 
assembled at the Mass. At the end of certain of these prayers, the server 
or the choir answers “Amen.” This is a Hebrew word meaning “So be 
it;” and it is meant to express the approval of the people, their full accord 
with the sentiments uttered for them by the priest. The server or the choir 
is answering the Amen in the name of the people, who in former times 
themselves gave this answer aloud in a body. Before some of the prayers 
the priest turns to the people, spreads his hands to include all the 
assembled congregation, and says: “Dominus vobiscum—The Lord be 
with you.” The server or the choir answers again in the name of the 
people: “Et cum spiritu tuo—And with thy spirit.” This is but one 
of the forms, the one occurring most frequently in the Mass, of several 
dialog prayers that are recited alternately by priest and server or choir. 
Always do ‘the latter answer in the name of the people, and in all of 
these cases the answering prayers were formerly recited by the whole 
assembled community. 

At various times in the course of the Mass the priest mentions the 
circumstantes, those present at the Mass, always indicating that the action 
of the Mass is also participated in by them, that the action of the Mass 
is also theirs. There are many passages in the text of the Mass indi- 
cating this collective nature of the sacrifice. One more example will 
suffice here. When the first offering of the bread and wine has been 
made, and the more solemn action of the Mass is about to begin, the 
priest again turns to the people with the words: “Orate Fratres—Pray, 
brethren, that my sacrifice and yours may become acceptable to God the 
Father almighty.” To this the server answers in the name of the people: 
“May the Lord receive the sacrifice at thy hands, to the praise and glory 
of His name, to our own benefit, and to that of his holy Church.” 
Here we have the distinct declaration by the priest that the sacrifice is his 
and the people’s; and the officially prescribed declaration of the people 
acquiescing in his words by their answer. 

The text of the Mass, therefore, calls for the active co-operation of 
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the people in the action of the Mass. The priest is not only acting for 
them, but to a great extent also acting with them, although in practice 
today the public co-operation with the priest is generally left entirely to 
the server, whose answers to the priest are often purely mechanical. 
Even if the people today generally know nothing of this active mental 
and verbal co-operation with the priest, and the Church has tolerated the 
attending of Mass by means of reciting private prayers of any kind, such 
a way of hearing Mass can nevertheless not be considered in full accord- 
ance with the intention of the Mass as this reveals itself in the very text 
of the prayers. Moreover, history tells us that this is not at all the way 
in which the Christians in the ferver of the early days of the Church, 
and in the great days of Christian faith, attended the Mass. And so it 
can hardly be the real intention of the Church at present, that such 
should be the attendance at Mass. In fact, the Vicars of Christ have 
spoken on the matter. ‘You should not pray in the Mass, but pray the 
Mass,” said the saintly Pius X. And he instituted a movement towards 
a return to the active participation of the people in the Mass, which has 
received the approval of all his successors in the chair of Peter. 

Since this is the case, should not every devoted Catholic try to the 
utmost of his power to participate actively in the holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, to follow the priest in mind and heart, to pray with him and act 
with him? Should not every Catholic for this reason try to the utmost 
of his power to understand what the Mass really is, how its action is 
built up, and especially just what the action means for each individual 
present at the Mass? It will be the purpose of the following pages to 
aid those who will towards a better understanding of the internal struc- 
ture of the Mass, of the spiritual action taking place therein, and thereby 
to indicate to them how they may best enter into the spirit of this most 
holy action, and derive the greatest fruits therefrom. 


Vircit MICHEL, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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THE NEED OF A REDEEMER 


HE principal doctrine of faith which finds expression in the 
liturgy of Advent is the teaching that Christ is the 
promised Redeemer, who restored God’s grace to fallen 
man. From a doctrinal aspect Advent includes a recapitu- 
lation of the religious history of mankind until the coming 

of the Messiah. These four weeks of preparation for Christmas make us 

live through the long centuries during which God prepared mankind for 
the coming of Christ, and let us share the hope and longing of Israel. 

They bring before us sin and its fateful consequences, not as a fact in 

the distant past, but as a condition of our own souls. They make us 

conscious of the solidarity of our race in its religious history, for the 

Fall and the Redemption are deeds of individuals affecting all mankind. 





The liturgy of the Masses for Advent stresses the need of Redemp- 
tion and the coming of the Redeemer. 

i. The Fall. The liturgy expresses the reason of the coming of 
Christ in these striking words: ‘That we, who are pressed down by 
our old bondage under the yoke of sin, may be delivered by the new 
birth of thy only-begotten Son, for which we look” (Ember Saturday, 
second Collect). God created man for union with Himself in heaven. 
Since the attainment of this end is the one thing necessary and yet quite 
beyond the natural powers of man, God endowed our first parents with 
supernatural helps, which enabled them so to be and live that they would 
merit the vision of God by serving Him for a space on earth. These 
supernatural helps are divine grace and the virtues accompanying it. 

In order that all men might be able to serve Him the better and 
the more easily, God freely conferred upon our first parents the further 
gifts of knowledge, integrity, immortality of the body, and freedom from 
suffering and decay. According to the ordinance of God Adam and 
Eve were to transmit supernatural grace, integrity, and the immortality 
of the body together with freedom from suffering and decay to all their 
descendants, just as they transmitted their own human nature to them. 
But the possession and transmission of this precious heritage was con- 
ditioned upon the observance of God’s command not to eat of the 
forbidden fruit. God had made Adam the head of the human race in 
such a manner that if he sinned, he would lose all these gifts and conse- 
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quently would not be able to transmit any of them to his posterity. He 
and all his descendants would then be stained with the guilt of his having 
cast away of his own free and wicked purpose the only means by which 
all mankind could attain union with God, and all would be laden with 
the disastrous responsibility of attaining this end beyond their powers. 

From this it appears that after the Fall of Adam the condition of 
Adam and Eve and of all their descendants was nothing short of calam- 
itous. It was a condition of bondage under sin, since they were now 
deprived of the freedom and dignity of the children of God; a condition 
of bondage under concupiscence and ignorance, because they were unable 
to free themselves from these consequences of sin; a condition of bondage 
under the pains and miseries of life, for they had to endure them without 
the hope of merit for eternity and faced the prospect of eternal separa- 
tion from God after death. 

The liturgy speaks of these consequences of original sin when it 
says that we “are pressed down by our old bondage under the yoke of 
sin” (Collect, Ember Saturday and III Mass of Christmas), and asks God 
to “purify us from our old condition” (Postcommunion, Ember Friday). 
It compares our state with “the captivity of Jacob” (Offertory, III Sun- 
day of Advent) and prays God to “come and lead forth from his prison 
the captive, who sits in darkness and in the shadow of death” (Magnificat 
Antiphon, Dec. 20). It makes repeated reference to that “darkness of 
mind” (Collect, II] Sunday of Advent, Vespers Antiphon, II Sunday), 
which is part of our aversion from God and our attachment to creatures. 

2. Conditions of Redemption. How could the former state of 
mankind be restored,—the only state in which according to the design of 
the Creator we were to live? If it was to be restored by complying 
with the demands of justice, three things had to be done. Firstly, atone- 
ment had to be made for the wrong done to God through sin, and the 
punishment due to sin had to be averted by a work of satisfaction as 
great in its own order as the sin for which it was due. Secondly, a work 
of merit had to be performed, which would in justice entitle the human 
race to the recompense of sanctifying grace. Thirdly, this claim had to 
be applied in order to restore the original state of Adam and his 
descendants. 

These conditions are merely the logic of reparation. They are not 
explicitly mentioned in the liturgy, but they are implied in that unceasing 
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THE NEED OF A REDEEMER 


cry for deliverance by God, which echoes throughout the prayers of 
Advent, a pitiful appeal of guilty but helpless suffering. “Show us, 
Lord, thy mercy; and grant us thy salvation” (Gradual, I Sunday). 


3. No Self-redemption. It is plain that mankind had not the 
power of meeting these demands of justice. For the restoration of the 
original state of man requires an act of atonement possessing infinite 
value, a work of satisfaction commensurate with the eternal punishment 
it is to avert, a work of merit yielding to mankind a claim in justice to 
supernatural grace, and a like title that this recompense be applied to 
restore to fallen man the gifts of the state of original justice. 


Now on the one hand the malice of an evil act is measured primarily 
by the dignity of the person offended, and on the other hand the value 
of an act of atonement is measured primarily by the dignity of the person 
making it. Since God has infinite dignity, the malice of sin is infinite; 
and since man is finite, the value of any act of reparation he makes also 
is finite. Hence man is capable of an act of infinite malice, but he is 
incapable of making adequate reparation for it. Adam and his posterity 
were incapable of making adequate reparation for their sins. 


Apart from the promise of God, mankind is equally incapable of 
performing a work of merit which produces a claim in justice to natural 
or supernatural recompense by God; for the creature can have no claim 
of this kind upon the Creator. In order to perform a work possessing 
intrinsic merit before God, the creature would have to offer Him an act 
performed entirely independently of Him, and accruing to His advantage 
or contributing to His happiness. Now the creature lacks not only this 
independence, but is in every way completely dependent upon God; and 
no work of any creature can redound to His advantage or happiness. 
Man is utterly dependent upon God, because he owes his being to the 
Creator and Preserver of all things, and because he requires the help of 
God to begin and to carry out every one of his acts. Nor can any act 
performed by man be of any advantage to God, for the good in the act 
of the creature is merely a faint participation and imitation of the per- 
fection of God. 


All the gifts of the state of original justice were free and undeserved 
gifts of God; for they did not constitute the nature of man, and were 
not required for his natural activities, nor for the attainment of his 
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natural purpose. He can have no claim, therefore, least of all in his 
fallen state of guilty unworthiness, that they be restored to him. 

Although the liturgy does not state the reasons why we must look 
to God alone for redemption from sin, it insistently proclaims the fact 
that our deliverance from sin can be wrought only by God. The liturgy 
states the insufficiency of man to redeem himself: “Since we cannot 
plead any merits of our own, grant us the succor of thy protection” 
(Secret, II Sunday). God alone can deliver us from sin and thus save 
us: “Stir up thy might, Lord, we beseech thee, and come; that by thy 
protection we may attain to be rescued from the threatening dangers of 
our sins and saved by thy deliverance” (Collect, I Sunday). God alone 
can purify our souls from sin and thus enable us to serve Him as we 
ought: “Stir up our hearts, Lord, to prepare the ways of thy only- 
begotten Son; that through His coming we may attain to serve thee with 
purified minds” (Collect, II Sunday). The sacrifice of the Cross and its 
continuation in the Mass effect our salvation: “Let the sacrifice of our 
devotion be always offered to thee, that it may both fulfill the holy 
mystery which thou hast instituted and wonderfully work in us thy 
salvation” (Secret, II] Sunday). 

4. Restored and innocent nature compared. The Redemption 
accomplished by Christ is in the true sense a restoration of the super- 
natural order in which God had created the first man, but it differs also 
in several important respects from the state of original justice. The gifts 
of this state were conferred upon Adam and Eve as a supernatural endow- 
ment to be transmitted by inheritance to all mankind; the fruits of the 
Redemption are not so transmitted. Baptism is the means of justifica- 
tion in the state of restored nature. In the state of original justice no 
preparation for receiving its gifts was required on the part of our first 
parents and their posterity; in the state of restored nature, into which the 
Redemption has placed us, the merits of Christ are applied only indi- 
vidually and in the case of adults only upon due preparation. In the 
state of original justice the obtaining of its gifts was not conditioned 
upon the use of rites and ceremonies as means of grace; in our present 
state the holy Sacrifice, the sacraments, and the sacramentals are the 
principal means of grace. 

In this connection the liturgy tells us that the means of grace in 
general are the fruit of the Redemption: “Grant that the coming 
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THE NEED OF A REDEEMER 


solemnity of thy Son may both confer upon us the remedies of the 
present life and grant to us the rewards of eternity” (Ember Saturday, 
fourth collect). The liturgy lays special stress upon holy Communion 
as a means of grace: “May these holy mysteries cleanse us by their 
powerful efficacy and make us come with greater purity to their source” 
(Secret, I Sunday). Holy Communion preserves the supernatural life of 
the soul, by which the Redemption was applied to us in baptism: “We 
beseech thee, Lord our God, that the most sacred mysteries, which thou 
has bestowed for a safeguard of our renewal, may become both our 
present and future remedy” (Postcommunion, Ember Saturday). This 
sacrament fosters in us especially that whole-hearted service of God, 


> 


which the liturgy terms “devotion:” “Look down favorably upon these 
sacrifices that they may conduce both to our devotion and salvation” 
(Secret, Ember Saturday, IV Sunday). In this way holy Communion 
not only increases sanctifying grace, but also restores to us some of the 
effects of the gift of integrity, which was lost through original sin. 

Leo F. MILLER 


Josephinum College 





ADVENT IN A CONVENT 


AVING experienced the glorious parusia of our Lord Jesus 
Christ on the last Sunday after Pentecost, our hearts are 
inflamed with eager desire to make the coming Church 
Year more and more a year of grace, to render greater 
honor to the heavenly Father and to sanctify ourselves. 
This twofold object can be obtained only in one way: by direct con- 
formity to the program of the Church, of the mystic Christ, which so 
definitely points out the way in a wonderful and yet simple manner. 

This growth into “other Christs” is accomplished each year in the three 
seasons of the ecclesiastical year. 

Advent is the preparatory part of the first season. “It makes straight 
the paths” for the coming of the Savior. It is a time of joyous expec- 
tation, of hopeful longing and penance. Its penitential spirit is unlike 
the stern, serious one of Lent. For in it, even though the purple color 
is used, we hear the glorious “Alleluia”; and the words “The Lord our 
coming King” suggest joy and peace. Advent is a time of blessed re- 





ceiving; Lent of arduous giving. 

Having been instructed on the meaning and purpose of the eccle- 
siastical year, we eagerly await the new year of Christ. It dawns; and 
as the community silently assembles in the chapel, all are filled with 
enthusiasm to spend the year not only in, but with the Church. 

The main altar, adorned with purple, seems somber, but as the eye 
travels to that of the blessed Mother they behold a candle, rich in 
symbolism. The candle holder, draped in blue and white and arranged 
neatly with small buds, represents her, in whose chaste bosom the Savior 
rested before His nativity. The candle signifies Christ, the Light of the 
world, the Flower from the Root of Jesse. It typifies also the Church in 
whose bosom there lies concealed the Redeemer of the world, so soon to be 
born anew. In perfect harmony with the subdued spirit of the season, the 
organ is silent. The voices of the choir, lifted in the chant of the Asper- 
ges, alone break the solemn stillness. This act of spiritual renovation be- 
ing over, the hearts of all present are moved by the homily on the liturgi- 
cal setting, which is grave and full of petitions for divine help. In view 
of the Great Judgment to come it calls our attention to the first requi- 
site for the proper observance of Advent, namely, Advent penance. 
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ADVENT IN A CONVENT 


With this spirit uppermost in our minds, we begin the sacrificial 
celebration, during which all in attendance chant the choral parts. At 
the Offertory, twelve members, representing the community, bring to 
the altar their sacrificial gifts to be deified. All approach the sacrificial 
banquet to receive the Lord, the Coming King. This concludes the 
morning celebration. In the evening we again assemble in our chapel. 
This time it is to offer to our heavenly Father in union with our divine 
Highpriest, Compline, the solemn night-prayer of the Church. 

During the ensuing week we try to carry out our Mother’s program, 
placed before us on this Sunday. Daily we have the “Missa Recitata’’, 
which is preceded and followed by a hymn of longing and invitation. 
The sanctuary is illuminated only by the altar candles. The surround- 
ing darkness is symbolic of the darkness which reigned in the souls of 
men before the advent of the true Light. 

Having endeavored to follow the Church’s program of penance in 
the first week, the second Sunday lifts us to the next step in our pre- 
paration—Hope. It tells us in the Introit: “People of Sion, behold, 
the Lord shall come to save the nations”. The divine services of this day 
are similar in character to those of the first Sunday, Compline completing 
the first day of the week of Hope. During the week we realize that 
Christ is our only Hope, and we strive to make Him a living reality, 
not a mere historical person. 

With our hearts thus influenced, the third Sunday finds us ready 
to accept the Church’s call: “Rejoice in the Lord always; again I say, 
rejoice”, for the Lord is nigh. This golden text is the spirit that flows 
through the entire liturgy of the day, and it is even manifested externally 
by the peal of the organ and the floral decoration of the altar. It ter- 
minates only in an intense and ardent: “Come Lord Jesus, and delay 
not” on the fourth Sunday. Every evening as we assemble for the final 
preparation, the Christmas novena, and hear the words “The Lord our 
Coming King, hasten to adore Him”, our hearts expand more and more. 
The “Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above, and let the clouds rain 
the Just One” becomes more intense, until on the final night the assur- 
ance comes: “Tomorrow shall the wickedness of the earth be banished 
and over us shall reign the Savior of the world”. 

THe NovitiaTe 
O'Fallon, Mo. 








The Editor’s Corner 





THE LITURGY AND THE BENEDICTINES 


O SOONER had the news of an organization for promoting 
the liturgical apostolate become known, when well-mean- 
ing friends wrote to The Liturgical Press. Some spoke of 
the propriety of such a work being inaugurated by the 
members of the Benedictine Order, venerable as the history 

of this Order is, and close as the liturgy is to its age-old tradition. The 

liturgy, friends said, had always been a specialty of the Benedictines, etc., 








etc. 

However, no Benedictine can claim a monopoly on the liturgy, either 
for himself or for his Order. To do that is equivalent to falsifying the 
nature of the liturgy, or else to jeopardizing the broad catholicity of his 
own individual faith and understanding. All religious orders and con- 
gregations have their specialties. Else they should have no raison d’étre. 
And the Benedictines have through all their history fostered the liturgy. 
So much is true. It is also true that each order or society of religious 
contributes something in particular to the general spiritual life of the 
Catholic Church, so that every Catholic soul can learn something from 
all orders. 

But inasmuch as any order pursues some phase of Catholic spirituality 
with special intensity as its particular aim of life, that specialty is not, 
in its specialized form, an essential for the Catholic not belonging to that 
order. And no order may foist its own specialty as such upon the 
Catholic public as a sine qua non of the Catholic spiritual life. Hence, 
in so far as there are liturgical traditions and observances the fostering 
ef which is the peculiar heritage of the Benedictine life, these do not 
form the immediate objective of The Liturgical Press, or of its review. 
They may come under the scope of Orate Fratres as matters of general 
interest liturgically, but in no other way. The immediate objective of 
the present liturgical enterprise is Catholic in the full sense of the word. 
It is: The liturgy in so far as the latter is the sine qua non of Catholic 
religious life, first of all; and likewise the liturgy as the fruitful source 
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of a more abundant spiritual life than is required as the “minimum essen- 
tial” of Catholicity. 

The Benedictine members of the editorial staff quote the following 
words of the late Abbot Marmion, spoken as opening words in a memor- 
able “Liturgical Week” at Maredsous, with fullest approval: “If the 
sons of St. Benedict take such an active interest in the ‘liturgical move- 
ment’, this is not only because, as religious, faithful to the mission of 
their Order, they continue a tradition of fourteen centuries—it is still 
more because, as most loving sons of the holy Church, they endeavor with 
all their power to second the wishes of their Mother. Now, for some 
years, the Holy Spirit, who is the Soul of the Church, has urged her to 
revive the knowledge and the love of ritual prayer and sacred service in 
her children, to show them in the liturgy the ‘primary and indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit.’ We therefore consider it a duty to 
enter into the views of the Vicar of Jesus Christ, and to place our feeble 
resources, material, moral, and intellectual, at the disposition of the 
Christians who have zeal for the divine worship.” 

Such also is the spirit of the organizers of The Liturgical Press and 
Orate Fratres. It is likewise the spirit actuating all who have joined 
forces in the present enterprises. Among the editors of Orate Fratres 
are some who have been active in the liturgical apostolate in a special 
way as early as, if not earlier than, any individual Benedictine of this 
country. Among these editors are representatives of various religious 
orders and societies, of the secular clergy, and of the laity. While the 
uniting of these different persons was not premeditated, since they were 
only gradually discovered, still the entire editorial board is happily quite 
catholic in its make-up, and so expresses also something of the Catholicity 
of the objectives of Orate Fratres. 

The latter aims to be even more catholic. Its invitation is extended 
to all Catholics of whatever rank, to co-operate in the liturgical apostolate, 
by whatever means lie within the possibility of the individuals. All 
opinions on all phases of the liturgy lie within the range of its interests. 
The old saying, Nil humani alienum—nothing human is foreign to it, 
could well be changed to read: Nothing of the liturgy is foreign to its 
interests. There is only one limitation to its aims and scope, which is, 
however, not the limitation of any sectional specializing. The liturgy 
loses all meaning when in any way separated from the focal center of 
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Catholic spiritual life, Rome. The liturgy lives only as its energy springs 
from and returns to Rome. And all projects in its favor can be truly 
liturgical only if they ever keep eye and ear riveted on that central 
hearth of the Catholic life, whence alone can issue the voice endowed 
with the power to say what must and what must not be. 

ft) 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Hardly had the planning and the organizing of Orate Fratres been 
completed, when the Lord demanded a sacrifice of the cause in the death 
of one of the Associate Editors. The Reverend Jeremiah C. Harrington, 
of the St. Paul Seminary, who died on June 5 of this year, was an ardent 
apostle of the liturgy as of all things Catholic. He was singularly blessed 
with a keen sense of the needs of the present time, both material and 
spiritual, and with a supreme faith in the power of Catholic ideals to 








remedy them. In Father Harrington Orate Fratres mourns the loss of a 
very sympathetic collaborator, but is consoled by the thought that his 
missionary activity is continuing at the throne of the Almighty, where 
his pleadings of the cause, mingled with the strains of the eternal liturgy 
of heaven, will be of more assistance than his efforts here on earth could 


have been. 
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The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all” — Pius X 





HIS department is, first and last, an experiment, and, to the 
knowledge of the editors, an experiment without precedent 
A ; in liturgical reviews. Its purpose is the discussion of prac- 
j tical projects, to use a modern educational term, of the 
liturgical life. 
In some European countries the liturgical movement has made its 
most striking headway in the realm of ideas. Theoretically the liturgical 
ideas were received wholeheartedly, but the practical aspects lagged be- 
hind, or were entirely neglected. Such a situation can not be considered 
very satisfactory, to say the least. Many persons desire particularly to 
enter more deeply into the practice of the liturgical life, and are looking 
for more than mere theory. 

Some persons can absorb a great amount of theory, even theory con- 
nected with life, without having their practical life affected in the least 
by their knowledge. Others, seized with great enthusiasm upon acquir- 
ing some new idea, may rush headlong into practice with it, and find 
themselves confronted by circumstances that resist their efforts. For the 
liturgical life the true way must be a mean somewhere between these two, 
in which zeal and good sense are properly blended. 

There are many possible degrees of the liturgical life, both individual 
and corporate, within the limits prescribed by the books of the liturgy 
and the pronouncements of Rome. What development, and what degree 
of this life is practicable, either immediately or in the long run, can be 
learned only by actual experiment. Only the general circumstances of 
our life today, and the particular circumstances of any community, can 
finally decide the degree of actual liturgical participation. 

Then arose the idea of The Apostolate, to let practice speak for it- 
self. No individual can presume to dictate to circumstances; but facts 
are ever eloquent. The limited contact the editors have so far had with 
various persons on matters liturgical, has convinced them that there are 
many persons whose first desire to enter upon a more practical liturgical 
life has been overcome by the difficulties encountered, or by a lack of 
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knowing where to begin. It has also convinced them that there are 
many isolated persons and groups, who have found a working method of 
combining some aspects of their spiritual life and practice more intimately 
with the liturgy of the Church. The experiences of all these should 


prove mutually valuable. 

This department, therefore, depends on the co-operation of all who 
have had some experience, however insignificant it may seem to them, in 
the liturgical life, or have given some thought to any aspect of it. 

Participation in the Mass. There is no choice in regard to the first 
project of the liturgical life to be taken up by this department. The 
center of the religious worship of the Church is the Mass, both as sacrifice 
and as sacrament. And participation of the faithful in the liturgy of 
the Church must mean primarily participation in the Mass. The idea of 
this participation was never better expressed than by Pius X, when he 
gave his oft-quoted exhortation: “Do not pray in the Mass, but pray 
the Mass.” 

Now it is impossible to “pray the Mass” without knowing what the 
Mass is, just as it is impossible for man as a rational being to participate in 
the Mass without knowing what the Mass is, and what it is for him. The 
understanding of the Mass, for our purposes, must therefore be one that 
goes beyond a mere understanding of the doctrine and fact of transub- 
stantiation and beyond the knowledge that in the Mass there is the same 
eternal Priest and Victim as at Calvary, although this latter knowledge 
should readily lead to at least some degree of intelligent participation. 

How can the faithful pray the Mass? Given the requisite minimum 
understanding of the progressive action of the Mass, there are many 
degrees of participation possible. Three general types of participation 
are sometimes mentioned: 

a) Silent individual praying and offering in union with the priest, 
and the reception of Communion. 

b) Group answering of the prayers of the priest, in place of the 
server or with him, and praying aloud with the priest the parts that the 
choir sings in high Mass. 

c) Congregational singing of the texts of the Mass; that is, the 
singing, in the Gregorian melodies, of the permissible proper and common 
parts of the Mass. 

A few words will be said on each of these types in the next issue. 
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